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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS,’ 


TO THE READERS OF THE BALANCE. 
Pursuant to notice heretofore given, I tow 
take leave of you, and of the editorial profession, 
for the present, at least, if not forever. It has 
becomé absolutely necessary for me to devote my 
personal attention to the collection and settlement 
of my old demands. I have, at this moment, 
several thousand dollars standing out in small 
debts, which I have repeatedly called for in pub- 
lic notices and by letter, to no purpose—which 
agents have endeavored, in vain, t¢ collect—-and 
which I find cannot be finally settled by any per- 
gon but myself. While attending to.the settle- 
‘ment of these numerous demands, (in many ca- 
ses, probably, by the force of law) it will not be in 
This a- 
lone, is a sufficient reason for the temporary sus- 
pension of the publication of my paper: But 


my power to conduct a public journal. 


“candor compels me to add, that the reasons for 


totally discontinuing it, are much stronger, and, 
tomy mind, more satisfactory. Experience has 
proved, thet a third paper cannot be decently sup- 
ported in this city. With all its wealth and bu- 
Albany does not hold out sufficient en- 
couragement (exclusive of gratuitous subscrip- 


siness, 


tions) to induce sny man to devote his undivided 
attention to the editorial management of a public 
journal.* It must not be disguised, however: 
that other causes operate very powerfully to dis- 
courage any attempt, on my part, to revive the 
publication of a periodical paper in this city. Some’ 


—-—~-- 


* he circumstance that #wo papers are very liberaily 
supported here, does by no -TNcans disprove this faet 
Take from the Recisrenr its official patronege, and its 
prefits would not reward itg edisor for.one teath part of 
the time and talents bestowed-on it; and it is perfectly 
well known, that the editorial labors »of the GazeTTe are 
not of the most eayrensive kind. 
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lice not only to myself and my real ffiends, but 
also to my false friends, and even my enemies. 

Th justice to myself I make this explanation, 
because T have been accused of a want of fore- 
sight in taking an establishment here—of over- 
heated asperity in political controversy—of a want 
of attention and industry in conducting my paper 
—ofa falling off in my zeal for the cause of fed- 
eralism—and, finally, of abandoning my’ political 
principles. 

In justice fo my true friends, I am bound to 
explain, because, having on all occasions mani- 
fested’ the sincerity of their friendship, they are 
not only entitled to a grateful acknowledgment. 
but they have a right to know why their generous 
aid has been insufficient to enable me to prose- 
cute my business with profit, pleasure and satis- 
faction to myself, or with usefulness to the pub- 
lic. “To suppose me incapable of appreciating 
ihe worth of true friendship—to suppose me for- 
getful of the many. favors which }ipve received 
during the period in which Phave veen engaged 
in conducting a pabiie journal—would: be to sus- 
pect me of possessing a heart too unfeeling to 
merit any thing but detestation, a mind! too de- 
based to excite aught but contempt. Tew men 
owe more to personal friendshipno man can 
prize it higher than myself: Indeed, when i 
compare i's solid, inestimable worth, with the 
poor, worthless, deceitful dross of political pro- 
fession, I grow sick of party contention, | am 
disgusted with political warfare. 

To my false or pretended friendsy { owe® this 
explanation—because I would not; even’ by my 
silence, induce them to suppose, that I estimate 
their friendship an atom highef than it deserves. 
if they have ever deceived me, IT would not, for 
the world, particularly at this parting moment, 
undertake to deceive them, I would not have 
them.believe, even fora moment, that Iam so 
self-debased, so wholly devoid of spirit, sodefi- 
cient in discernment, as to feel under vast obliga- 
sions for that unmeaning flattery, these deceiiful 
smiles, those canting professions; which they 
have been disposed to substitute for solid patron- 
age and efficient support. 

And; lastly, justice to some of my open and a- 
vowed enemies, demands this explanation, Let 








\e these causes I [eel eR" to witin tid wt 


no squeamish partizan start at this declaration. 
I will be just even to my enemies. 

In speaking of the accusations above. mention- 
ed, 1 will tak@them in the order in which they 
have been@ade. To the first—the charge of a 
want of foresight in removing to this city—I am 
almost inclined to plead guilty. At Hudson, I 
had reared an establishment, which had become 
one of the most flourishing® in the state, if not 
in the United States. I was pleasantly and agree- 
ably situated—and there, I know I had friends: 
But that establishment—that situation—and thse 
friends, I was induced to leave. This, to many, 


I was not deterred by the well-known fate of ev- 
ery attempt which had ever been made to estab 
lish a third paper in Albany from again hazarding 
the experiment, But the inducements held out 
to me, Were too captivating to be resisted, Those 


pect, I was led to behold, net only a rich harvest 

profits, but also, luxuriant crop of laurels. 
Whiether money or fame had the most charms, 
it may not become me to say. But if I was not 
avaricious, IT was ambitious, and perhaps vain. 
Had I been proof aguinst the former, I must 
have yielded to the latter. Perhaps I was too 
credulous: But of this, the reader can fern? a 
more correct judgment, on being informed of the 
manner in which my weak side was assuiled.—I 
Was told, that the Ricister was a very mis- 
chievous paper—that, being the state paper, it 
had an extensive circulation, and was more in- 
strumental in spreading false principles, than all 
the other deanocratic papers in the state—that 
the editor, repardless of every obligation of hen- 
our, uth or justice, was constantly issuing the 
most bold, daring and profligate slanders and 
falsehoods against the best of men and the sound- 
est political doctrines—and thet he had been suf- 
fered to go on, unmolested and uncontradicted, 
until hie misrepresentations had gained a curren- 
cy in the ‘country, which unless speedily check- 
ed, would prove fatil to the cause of federalism, 





* J alltide particularly to the extent and respectability 
of the subseription list, and the liberality of the advertis, 
ing support. Theactual profits of the establishment were 
by nogneans great, owing to the low price of the paper, 
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and the tardy manner in which ihe collections were made . 
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of a pecuniary nature, were liberal—and in pros- 
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may appear singular. It may seem Strange, that ° 
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and, consequently, dangerous to the liberty of the’ 


State. I was further told, that this mighty and 
almost overwhelming torrent was but very feebly 
opposed.. The Gazetre was represented to me, 
as a poor, timid, milk-and-water, advertising pa- 
per, without character, withoutyenergy, and 
without talenis—a paper, on which th federal 


party could place no dependence Whatever, ei- 


- ther on the score of ability or firmness: Its pub- 


lishers were represented as mere money-catching 
time-servers, who would submit to any, kind of 
abuse from the R#eisteR, rather thay ran the 
risque of giving offence to any man whose cus- 
tom would add a cent to their fortune in the course 
of ayear.* And as tothe Crisis, it was well 
known to be hastening to the common grave of 
the quid-party ; and it was evidently more intent 
on dying “ in peace with all mankind,” than on 
wasting its little remaining strength in an unavail- 
ing struggle with the vigorous and well-support- 
ed Register. This was alleged to be the true 
state of affuirs, when I was invited to take up my 
residence in Albany. ‘The federalists, I was told, 


| ad come to the determination to have a paper at 
the fe 


at of government, on which they could de- 
nd—that they wanted an editor, who had cour- 
¢. sufficient to “ take the bull by the horns,” and 
ability enough to vanquish him !—that such an 
editor would receive the undivided support of the 
federal party in Albany, and very liberal encour- 
agement from the leading federalists throughout 
the state-~and finally, that J was selected as the 
man whd wae to have thisrare ofifortunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself, and on whom was to be show- 
ered this excessively liberal patronage !~—~The flat- 
tery was somewhat gross, but I swallowed it: 
‘The inducements were fascinating, and I yielded 
to them. My doing so, may be a proof of my want 
of foresight—but if my removal to this city was 
a foolish or ill-advised step, it wil! at least be ad- 
mitted that I have been sufficiently punished for 
it. 
So much for this charge. And now, as to my 
“ over-heated asperity in political controversy” — 
let us see if I have not some excuse, at least, if 
not a justification on this point—~Viewing the 
Register in the light in which it had been repre- 
sented to me—considering its editor as the roar- 
ing “sui”? which was to be “ taken by the 
horns,” it will not be deemed strange that I en- 
deavored to adapt my weapons to the nature of 


_ the warfare in which I supposed I was about to 


engage—that linvented and employed such modes 
of annoyance as I believed would be most likely to 
dnswer the intended purpose of vanquishing so 
formidable an enemy—and that I resorted to 
means which, under any other circumstances, 
~pould have been wholly unjustifiable. If I was 


i emamatel 

* Tamnot answerable for the correctness of this pic- 
sure. It is.gply a copy from the original which was pre- 
sented to Me, 
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deceived by others, or had deceived myself, with 
respect to the character and disposition ofjjmy an- 
tagonist, I was blameable perhaps for acting up- 
on mere conjecture, in a case in which nothing 
but the most clear and indubitable proof ought to 
have satisfied me; but for this indiscretion, I 
hope my heart will not suffer the imputation of 
harboring a mean, detestable, settled malice, to- 
wards one who had not, to my knowledge, com- 
mitted any serious offence against me. 

In noticing the next accusation— a want of 
attention ahd indlety in conducting my paper” — 
my object will not be to deny the charge, but to 
justify myself for this apparent inattention. 1 
had not been long in Albany, before I discovered 
that there had been some gross mistake (if noth- 
ing worse) in almost every representation which 
had been made respecting the prospects of my 
establishment. The patronage which I received 
was feeble, limited and wholly insufficient to in- 
duce or enable me to devote any considerable at- 
tention to my paper. My subscriptions, my ad- 
vertising support, and my job-work, were so mis- 
erably lean, that in every branch of my business, 
my receipts were considerably less than they had 
been at Hudson. Whatever opinions might have 
been entertained with respect to the Register and 
the Gazette, I found that federalists, even those 
who were rich and influential, and who were cal- 


led leading federalists, chose to give their adver- 


tising support, either to that same “ mischiev- 
ous” Register, or that same “ milk-and-water”’ 
Gazette, in preference to the Balance. Indeed 
it was no uncommon thing to see the advertise- 
ments of thesé"gentlemen in 450th the Register 
and Gazette, while they were carefully excluded 
from my paper. Over this kind of patronage, 
however, I admit that the persons who encour- 
aged me to come here, had no control ; but there 
was another description of business which I con- 
sidered myself as fairly and exclusively entitled to 
—I mean the printing for the general electioncer- 
ing committee. This, in the strict sense of the 
term, was party-patronage, and, as such, belong- 
ed to what was considered as the party-press. 
But, strange as it may seem, it was with much 
difficulty that I obtained even a portion of this 
work ; amd by obtaining this portion, so much 
jealousy was eacited in the breasts of the sup- 
porters of the Gazette, that they afterwards injur- 
ed me more by their opposition, than I was ever 
benefitted by the profits of the work. I was con- 
sidered by them as an intruder, an interloper, a 
rival oftheir friends, the proprietors of the Ga- 
zette ; and I received from them a treatment 
mere unfiiendly and ungenerous than I had ever 
received even from the demo-ratic party. Mor- 
ified by the disappointment and neglect which | 
met with, it is not strange that my works bore too 
evident marks of my feelings: Straitened in my 
pecuniary affairs by the paucity of ny patronage, 
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the meagre appearance of my paper was but too 


faithful a type of the manner in which it was sup- 
ported. 


“A falling off in my zeal for the catise of fed. _ 
eralism,” might very naturally have followed. as 
the consequence of the state of affairs above-men- 
tioned. But other causes operated very power- 
fully in cooling my ardor, and abating my zeal: 
In the course of my (unprecedented) warfure a. 
gainst the editor of the Register, I had subjected 
myself to several libel-suits. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate ail the various circumstances which 
attended the defence of these expensive and trou- 
blesome prosecutions. It is sufficient to state, 
that, after much delay and a little vexation on his 
part, Mr. Southwick obtained a small verdict a- 
gainst me, Small, however, as this verdict was, 
‘ts consequences were important to me, because 
it gave me a perfect knowledge of the views of 
my party respecting all the suits which had been 
or might be commenced against me. After this 
verdict, by the aid of one of the best of friends, 
had been paid, I learnt, for the first time, what, 
perhaps, I ought to have known before, that I was 
not toexpect, in Albany, the «id of a single ‘cent 
in discharging any verdict which had been, op 
might be, recovered in any of these suits! Una- 
ble to encounter losses of this kind, and taking in- 
to view several other considerations connected 
with these libel-suits, which I do not deem it ex- 
pedicnt or necessary to mention, I resolved to 
propose a compromise of all the “ matters in dif= 
ference” between the editor of the Register and 
myself. The moment he learnt, through his 
counse}, that I bad such a project in view, he seiz- 
ed the opportuni:y to overwhelm me by a stroke 
of magnanimous policy, which I had little rea- 
son to expect, and which I am almost willing to 
admit, I hardly deserved. He would receive no 
frofiosal—he would make no compromise=terms 
and conditiong he would not hear—mBut, py a 
SINGLE BASH OF THE PEN, HE DISCHARGED Ev- 
ERY SUIT WHICH HE HAD INSTITUTED AGAINST 
ME !— What a humiliating situation for me! 
Driven by the want of support from professed 
friends, to the necessity of suing for terms with 
a man whom I had employed every means in my 
power to irritate and exasperate—whose feelings 
I had harrassed—and whose reputation I had en- 
deavored to undermine; and to be met thus by 
this enemy! What could I say ’—what could I 
do ?—Overcome, subdued, confounded by this 
unprecedented magnanimity, J flung down my 
weapons in disgust—and resolved never again to 
raise them against so generousa foe. And ought 
I to content myself with a mere cessation of hos- 
tiliies on my part? Nothing more—noi cven 
that—no terms whatever were required. And 
because my enemy asked no degrading conces- 
sions, shall I therefore withhold from him a mea- 
sure of justice? No—my feelings revolt at the 
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idea., The world knew nothing of the transaction 
between Mr. Southwick and myself. He neither 
asked, nor did I offer, any public or even private 
acknowledgment. Fie probably expected none. 
I have nothing to gain by making it—nothing to 
Jose by withholding it. Iam free to act according 
to the convictions of my own mind, and the dic- 
tates of justice—in pursuance of which, I now 
voluntarily and publicly declare my belief, that 
his feelings have been improperly sported with, 
und his motives unjustly impeached. 

But, to return from this digression, if my ceas- 
ing to carry on the “ unprofitable contest” with 
the editor of the Register, was a proof of any 
« falting off in my zeal for the cause of federal- 
ism,” my professing friends took. good care that 
{ should experience a proportionate “ falling off” 
in their zeal for my interest. The moment my 
paper assumed a tone of moderation, my patron- 
age, small as it was, suffered a very serious re- 
duction. My subscriptions * fell off,” from 
twelve to five hundred—my advertising support 
was so trifling, that I entirely relinquished it to 
my more fortunate neighbors—and my job-work, 
even the moiety of the federal-committee work, 
departed from my office —Well—let it go: J 
would much rather forfeit the favor of any. party 
by adhering to my own sense of propriety and rec- 
titude, than seek applause by a sacrifice of my 


independence. 

But it has been deemed expedient to charge 
me with “ abandoning my political principles.” 
1 hardly know in what manner to treat this charge. | 
Whether it is intended as an excuse for suffering 
my establishment to expire—or whether it is 
merely designed to mortify my feelings, and ren- 
dcr me penitent and submissive, I know not. . In 
eliher case, E cannot view it with total indiffer- 
¢ce ; and yet it would seem too degrading to en- 
ter into a fermal refutation of it. By such a 
course, I should tacitly yield my assent to a no- 
tion, which, if universally adopted, would prove 
wholly subversive of the freedom of opinion. I 
positively don’. touch upon the subject to gratify 
the curiosity of the inquisitive—to make my peace 
with the dictatorial—or to clear myself from the 
imputation of abandoning my principles. ; Had I 
not held self-approbation in higher estimation than 
every other consideration, I had not been accused 
Had I submitted patiently to imposition: Had | 
silentiy suffered imprisonment for a paltry debt, 
(which I might have paid at two hours’ notice, 
had so much'lenity been given me)—merely be- | 
cause the attornies were leading federalists, and 
one of them a member of Congress: Had I been 
willing to waste the scanty fruit of my labour—to 
reduce myself to ruin and poverty, and my family 
to want and beegary—or to tax, beyond every 
measure of reason, the generosity of personal 
friendship, in defending libel-suits, or in discharg- 
ing fines and bills of cost: Had I done all this— 


should have met with no reproof but that of my 
own conscience : And even now, after all the al- 
leged offences which I have committed against 
my party, were I to fall upon my knees, lift my 
hands t6 heaven, and swear that I had never ven- 
tured, even in my most secret thoughts, to ques- 
tion the infallibility of any man who chose to call 
himself a federalist, I might perhaps wipe the 
foul suspicion from the minds of my candid ac- 
cusers. But this I shall never do. I will not, 
by thought, or word, or deed, yield my assent, 
either directly or indirectly, to the dangerous 
doctrine, that those who set themselves UP as po. 
litical leaders, have any right, under any pretence 
whatever, to demand a confession of political faith 
from the members of a party. Opinions which 
I have once formed, on political or any other sub-4 
jects, I will adhere to so long as I believe them 
to be correct. Whenever I have reason to think 
them erroneous, I will not ask this, that, or the 
other political leader whether I may, or may not, 
abandon them. I. trust 1 am understood ; and if 
so, it is only necessary to add, that I shall probably 
retain my favorable opinion of the frincifiles of 
tederalism, long after I am satisfied, that many 
ven who proiess those principles, are neither hon- 
est ta their views, nov correct in their practice. 
in the foregoing explanation, I have necessari- 
ly been very brief; but I have said enough to ‘con- 
candid reader, that my resolution has 
not been taken without good and sufficient cause. 
I shall immediately proceed to the task men- 
tioned in the commencement of this address -— 
This, I trust, will soon enable me to render am- 
ple justice to those genuine friends, by whose gen- 
erosity and forbearance, I have been saved from 


vince every 
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Sd 
Mr. Berwanp has already appe 
variety of characters, and has given 
of yery extensive comic powers. In the charac- 
ter of the Jew, (as well Shakespeare's cruel and 
inexorable Shylock, as Cumberland’s benevolent 
Sheva ) Vapid in “ The Dramati8t,” and several 
parts of minor importance, he has given the ut- 
most satisfaction to very crowdéd houses. Mr. 
Granam and Mr. Horrtex first appeared here in 
the tragedy of “ Adelgitha,”—the first as AZi- 
chaci Du the latter as@ZLothair. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s pe ance of this part, is said to be a 
very tolerable imitation of Cooper’s style. His 
figure and appearance are prepossessing, and his 
playing in this character at least, is correct and 
spirited—and if beneath that of Cooke and Coop- 
er, it is far above mediocrity. comedy, 
though dignified and reepectable, nl are 
somewhat limited. Mr. Horton’s Lothair is gene 


erally good, and in some scenes excellent. He 










Hh also possesses very respectable comic talents. 


Mr. Jounson deserves credit for the manner in 
which he sustained the character of Guiscard, 
Not having"the advantages of person and voice 
to set him off, he grounds his claims to applause 
solely on the spirit and propriety with which he 
performs his parts. Mr. Ciavps, who first ap- 
peared here in the character of Zanga, was so 
well received, that the managers would wn- 
doubtedly do well to repeat “ The Revenge.” 
Mr. Claude, in genteel comedy, is respectable ; 
and with a little more preparatory study, would 
soon become a great favorite. This last re- 
mark is not intended for him alone. | The 
Prompter holds an office of rather too much dx- 
siness onthe stage. Mr. Bares. is an old ac- 
quaintance. /In the litule that he underiakes, he 
is always well received. Mr. Fisunr has but 
just appeared—but he has been greeted with*a 
hearty welcome. If a singer gains any credit 
by repeated encores, Mr. Fisher has in this re- 
spect * hit the nai on the head.”* Mr. Youne, 
is as yet but little known.—In speaking of the 
iemale performers, Mrs. YounG may, without 





ruin. Should I not be wholly disappointed inmy 


produce ONE BALANCE which will give me 
more solid satisfaction than all the other Balaxces 
of which I have been the author-+l mean a BAL- 
ANCE.....0f all my old accounts, 


gpm A Title Page and Tuble of the Contents 
for this volume, will be printed and distributed 
in the course of the ensuing week. 


p> Complete volumes, may be had at the 
original subscription price, on application at the 


office. 


BCP Printers who have exchanged for the Bal- | 
ance, will discontinue sending their papers. 


. — 


THE THEATRE. 


The flace where plays are performed in this 
city (or rather in the Colonie) ts hardly entitled 
to the name of a Theatre. Although the man- 
agers have made every exertion In their power 
to render it convenicnt and suitable for their pur- 
‘pose, it is still deficient in at least one very es- 
sential point:—vizi—room. ‘This ts peculiarly 
to be regretied, because a company 3s how col- 
lected here, whose merit is sufficient to draw to- 


| 
’ 


ji}and delica 


hesitation, be placed in the first rahk of-actres- 
ses, both in tragedy and comedy. In the ardu- 


hopes, I shall in the course of the ensuing year, j} ous character of Adelgitha, she has particularily 


distinguishi¢d herself. In those difficult twansi- 
lions of"¥eice and countenance so requisite in 
the resentation of that character, she has 
succeed admiration. ker figure is slender 
; but if this be a disadvantage, am- 
| ple amend$ are made by a fine voice, expressive 
teatures, and her spirited and animated manner 
of acting. Mrs. Bernarn’s powers are less cx- 
tensive; but hg? playing is chaste, correct and 
respectable. “Phere is a class of characicrs in 
which Mrs. Barsgs has: appeared, to which she 
does full justice; and, all circumstances Cmy- 
sidered, she deserves much credit. There. are 
characters, too, well fitted for Miss Conprut; 
but they are to be found neither in tre.pedy, ner 
the higher walks of comedy. By confining her- 
self to her proper station on the stage, she will 
always give satisfaction. Miss Epwin is young, 
and wants experience and instruction. She gen- 
erally pleases, but never offends.  Assiduity 
and attention may render her a favorite.—OQp 








the whole, the company is worthy af patronage. 


Their house is not sufficiently large to afford 














had I pursued this quiet and prudent course, I 


them much profit, It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that those who wish to encourage them, will 
submit toa little crowding, until a better place 
can be provided for their performances. 
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gether large aad very respectable a * Sis comic song ef “ the Bag of Neils. 
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From tux AMERICAN MEDICAL & PHILosoPH- 
1cAL REGISTER, of October last. 
" i p——— —____] 
A brief Topographical and Statistical MANUAL 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK; exhid- 
iting the situation and boundaries of the several 
Counties—the Cities, Towns, Mountains, Lakes, 
Rivers, Creeks, tc. in each—thé Villages and 
other filaces within the limits of eath town—dis- 
ances from the scat of government, Wc: And 
‘designating the Principal Places and the Seat 
of the Courts, &c. in cach County—the filaces 
in which, Post-Offices are keftt—the incorpor- | 
uted cs, &e. | 


The author of the present manual, which is 

not inaptly termed a verdal maf, has offered to the 
publica larger amount of interesting, and we think 
_we may add, novel information, thin has probi- 
bly ever been contained in any wowk of a similar 
kind. ‘That the information, is of gyeat interest 
is too obvious to be denied; that it ‘. strong 
claims to novelty with a great majority of read- 
ers, is we think, equally certain. We are so ac-| 
customed to consider those things which are 
casily to be attained as of a trifling nature, and 
the knowledge which is accessibie at our very 
doors, as act worth the trouble of acquiring, that 
many of us, impelled by an ill cirected curiosity, 
travel abroad in search of useless information, 
and are contented to remain in total ignorance of 
that which immediately concerns us. Hence, it 
js po uncommon occurrence, daily to meet with 
native Americans much better acquainted with 
the topography of an obscure country town in 
England, than with the topography of their na- 
tive state, having tolerably correct ideas relative 
to the imports and exports, the agriculture and 
emanufactories, the progress of literature and sci- 
“ence among the European nations, and the most 
erroneous and absurd notions relative to matters 
of the self-same nature in their own country. — 
Others again are so much engaged in the con- 
cerns of traffic, or so closely confined to mechan- 
ical pursuits, that, however strong the'r inclina- 
tion to know something of our rapid settlemen:s 
and improvements, through want of leisure they 
are altogether prevented. To both these classes 
of individuals, the present performance possesses 
strong claims to novelty. The author has with 
great zeal and industry collected his materials, 
and, independent of every p@€uniary conside- 
ration, compressed in thirty-six pages what might 
easily have occupied a quadruple number, 


We shall make an extract from his prefatory 
remarks, which cannot be read but with the 
greatest Satisfaction, as it exhibits a very recent, 
and, no doubt, correct statement of the unprece- } 
dented increase of wealth and population in the 
siate of New-York. 
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“In 1731 this state contained 10 counties, and 
enly 50,291 souls—in 1771, same counties, and | 
163,338 souls—in 1786, (.wenty-five years ago) 
12 counties, and 238,896 souls—!791, sixteen 
‘gounties, and 340,120 souls—and in 1800, thirty 
counties, 505 towns, (including S cities) and 
. 536,000 inhebitants. Now (1811) the state con- 
tains about 300 villages, of from 15 or 20, but 
generaily trom 30 or 40, to 600 houses, 452 
towns, (including 4 cities) 4% counties, and (in 
1810) 960,000 inhabitants; giving an increase 
15 counties, 147 towns, and 374,000 people in 


the last ten years! ! 


And the militia of the state 
regularly enrolled amounted to 102,068 in 1809. 

In manufact@¥es, the last census has furnished 
data for the following statement: 

Looms, 33,068; yds. cioth, (all kinds) 99099,703; 
value, $5,002,891 82. ‘Tan works, )67 ; val. of 
leather, $1,299,542 16. Distilleries, 591; val. 
$1,685,79440. Breweries, 42; val. $340,775 68. 
Fulling mills, 427; enhanced val. of cloth, 
$679,126 87. Paper miils,,28; val. 233,268 00. 
Hat factories, 124; val. $249,035-00. Glass 
works, 6; yal. (besides bottles, &c.) $716,800 00. 
Powder mills, 2, val. $10,400 00. Rope walks, 
18; val. $553,000 00. Sugar houses, 10; val. 
$420,706 00. QOil mills, 28; val. $49,283 75. 
Biast furnaces, 11; val. $205,300 00, Air fur- 
inaces, 10; yal. $156,720 00. Cut nail factories, 
44; val. $276j932 80. Forges, 48 ; val. $185,204 
00. Trip hammers, 49; val. (return of work 
from two of them only) 1,600 00. Total value 
—$12,085,525.62. Also, 413:carding machines 
—value incinded tn cloth above ; and 26 cotton 
factories, not rincluded above, the cloth there 
mentioned, being the manufacture of families 
only. The above returns (except for Ontario, 
Columbia and Washington ceunties) are more- 
over believed. to be short of the real amount; no 
tow cloth was returned except for two counties ; 
instead of one tl.cre are ten or twelve rolling and 
slitting mills in this state ; the nail, hat, paper and 
rope factories, furnaces, &c. much exceed the 
number returned. All the woollen factories were 
omitted. ‘Ihe single county of Rensselaer will 
this year manufacture of the above articles, the 
value of $600,000, though returned last year at 
$458,000. And many new factories, in Oncida 
especially, and in the western country generally, 
are just going into operation. So that it may be 
safely affirmed, that our present annual value of 
the above named factories exceed $16,000,000! 

There are now made annually, 525,000 bush- 
els of salt, viz. in Onondago, 453,840 (though in 
1800 only 42.754); Cayuga, 54,000 ; Genesee, 
1,400 ; Seneca, (at least) 25,000 ; and Ontario, 
about 8,760--total-value at the works, $147,000. 
In Cayuga, 2,240 skeins of silk. Toail which 
may be added $60,000, the value of articles an- 
nually made by the conyicts in the state prison. 

“J have not sufficient data to calculate the 
quantity of the ashes, maple sugar, flour, &c. 
made, or the grain, cattle, sheep, beef, pork, &c. 
raised annually, so as to make a valuation of our 
products or lands. But as the sheep returned 
for Dutchess were 83,855—Albany, 34,342— 
Cayuga, 49,872—-Onondaga, 44,893, and Jeffer- 
son, 20,000; we may conclude, judging from 


| the population, (exclusive of New-York co.) that 


the whole state contains 1,280,000. Dutchess 
contains 14,341 horses, and 51,650 neat cattle, 
which, in like manner, (N. Y. omitted) gives 
247,000 of the former, and 886,000 of the 
laiter ; but probably 300,000 horses, and 1,000,000 
neat cattle, would be nearer the true amount in 
the whole state. 

‘The provisions made for the reads and bridg- 
es, besides the numerous roads and bridges au- 
thorised to be laid out, made and built, at the risk 
of individuals, or expense of the counties, the 
state, or the Jands benefitted thereby, are, 36 
bridge companies, with $509,000 stock, and 135 
turnpike companies, with $7,558,000 stock, ex- 
tending their roads over alemgth of 4,500 miies, 
about one third of which is completed. 

“The capital stock of the Several incorporated 
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banks, is $11,690,000, 











The fund set apart by 
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the state for the benefit of common schools, now 
amounts to $483,326 29 ; the last year’s revenue 
of which, was $36,427 64—besides wh 
314,770 acres of unsold land still belong to 
fund. 

“The revenue and expenditures of the State 
are, In the abstract, as follows :—Lands, about 
1,000,000 acres unsold ; and state funds, $4,191 
803 253; (in 1800, about $2,900,000 00) the ig 
nual revenue of which is now $273,489 96—)e. 
sides which, the receipts at the treasury, from 
various other sources were, for the year 1810 
$627,042 88; (for 1791, 127,648 71)—and 
during same time were paid out, $606,328 22; 
(in 1791, $143,417 64; and in 1808, $261,765 
03.) Estimated expenses, for 1311, $268,366 29. 
Debts which the state owes, besides some small 
unliquidated demands, $880,000 (in 1800, 346 
283 98.) Which (exclusive of the school fund 
and land, and of the 1,000,000 acres public lands 
above named) gives about $30,000, annual ex- 
cess of revenue over expenditures, and a per- 
manent fund, exceeding the public debt, $3,311, 
803 25. 

** There are established in the state, two colle- 
ges, and upwards of forty academies; also, 364 
post-oflices, being more than one seventh part of 
the whole (2,440) in the United States ; and sixty 
different newspapers, and (in ali) about ninety 
printing establishments. ‘The shipping owned in 
this state, In 1809, was 251,525 tons, (besides 
that on three lakes) being one fifth of the whule 
owned in the United States. Amount of exports, 
in 1807, $26,357,963 dollars; and revenue on 
imports, &c. more than one fourth of the whole 
paid in the United States, (from one fourth to one 
third of which two last items is, however, deriv- 
ed from the trade of other states.) 

** In addition to the goodness of the soil, and the 
exce'lence of our timber, we have plenty of iron- 
ore, Slate, plaister of paris, and inexhaustible salt 
springs, the most valuable in the world. ‘There 
have also been found, coal, copper, lead, sulphur, 
zinc, merble, ising-glass, and some silver. Our 
territory (containing 55,000 square miles, of 
which, four or five thousand are water) stretches 
irom the Atlantic, the whole length of New- 
England, and spreads aleng the St. Lawrence, 
and three great navigable lakes. Embracing the 
head-waters of the Ohio, and two other larger 
rivers, which pass southerly through other states 
—the whole course of the best river in the Unjt- 
ed States, and perhaps in the world—together 
with twenty other rivers, navigable by boats and 
rafts,—this state affords the best passage in the 
United States, both by land and water, from tide- 
waters to the extensive navigable lakes of the 
west. ‘There is not a mountain, or any great un- 
avoidable hill to pass, between Albany and Lake 
Erie. Itis the only state, too, (except at the 
narrow and N. E. extremity) which extends 
accross the whule width of the United States ter- 
ritory ; and the only spot on which the Atlantic 
and the lakes can be united by sloop navigation. 
This peculiar situation, with its other advan- 
tages, renders this state highly interesting to the 
politican, the man of business or enterprise, the 
emigrant and the traveller. With the latter, espe- 
cially, the ready and safe conveyance up the Hud- 
son and to Lower Canada, and the good roads 
and accommodations westward, will be addition- 
al inducements to visit a country of this descrip- 
tion, which, moreover furnishes mineral waters 
more efficacious and valuable than the best medi- 
cinal spring in Europe; and which (besides many 
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, ae sublime natural views and dbjects) 


contains, on its western confines, the greatest 
natural curiosity in the world—a country inter- 
spersed (exclusive of the waters before named’ 
with moré than jifteen iakes, from ten to forty 
miles in length, and numerous smaller ones, ex- 
hibiting as great extent, variety, and beauty of 
inland water scenery, au all the other states to- 
wether.” 

If report be correct,* the author of this little 
work is H. G. Spaffe-d, who has long been en- 
gaged in preparing for the press, a Gazerteer of 
the State of New-York. From the excellent spe- 
cimen of the same species of labour, which he 
has now offered, we have become still more de- 
sirous to see his large performance. 

[*This “report” is certainly incorrect-—but this cor- 
rection need not abate the desire of the Reviewers or the 


pubick to see the Gazetteer, whith is uow in the press. 
{ Balance.} 
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Cangas, 
== 
YOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mr. Porrer’s Speecnu. 


Reported for the National Intelligencer. 


Mr. Porren said that the House were proba- 
bly expecting trom the commitice of Foreign Re- 
ations some explanations of their views in repgrt- 
ine the resolutions now under consideration, in 
addition to the general exposition of them con- 
thined in the report itself. The committee them- 
selves felt that such explanation were due, in- 
asmuch as they had only reported in part, und had 
intimated their intention to follow up these res- 
olutions, should they be adopted, by the recom- 
mendation of ulterior measures. 

The Committee, Mr. P. said, after examining 
the various documents accompanying the Presi- 
dent’s message, were satisfied, as he presumed 
every member of the House was, that all hopes of 
aecommodating our differences with G. Britain by 
negociation must be abandoned. We then looked 
at the correspondence between the two govern- 
ments; and when they observed the miserable 
shifts and evasions (for they were entitled to no 
better appellation) to which Great Britain resort- 
ed to excuse the violations of our maritime nights, 
it was impossible not to percetve that the conduct 
towardsus was notregulated even by herown sense 
of justice, but solely by a regard to the propable 
evtent of our forbearance. The last Six years had 
been marked by a series of progressive encroach- 
hts; andthe principles by which 
she publicly upheld her aggressions, were as mu- 
table as her conduct. We had seen her one year 
advancing doctrines, which the year before she 
hadreprobated. We had seen her one day captur- 
ing our vessels under pretexts, which on me 
preceding day she would have been ashamed o1 
afraid to avow. Indeed, said Mr. P. she seems to 
have been constantly and carefully feeling our 
pulse, to ascertain what portions we would bear ; 
and if we go on submitting to one indignity after 
another, it will not be long before we shall see 
British subjects, not only taking our property In 
our harbors, but trampling on our persons In the 

‘eets of our clues. 
Sarat become convinced that all hopes, from 
further negociation were idle, the commilice, Mr. 
P, said, were led to the consideration of another 
question, which was, whether the maritime rights 
which Great Britain is violating were such as we 
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ments on our fi 


,of them—oughi to be resisted by war. 


ought to support at the hazard and expense of a 
war? And he believed he was correct in stating 


ion that they were. ‘The committee thought the 
orders in council so far as they go to interrupt our 
direct trade; thatis the carrying of the pfrroduc- 
tions of this couutry to a market in the pfrorts of 
friendly nations, and revurning with the proceeds 
How far 
we ought to go im support of what is commonly 
called the carrying trade, although the question 
was agitated in the commitvee,no definitive opin- 
ion was expressed. It was not deemed necessa- 
ry, at this time, to éxpress such an opinion, inas- 
much as the injury we sustain by the inhibition of 
this trade is merged in the greater one, to. our di- 
rect trade. ae 

The orders in councily Mg-P. said, of which 
there scemed now to be no prospect of a speedy 
repeal, certainly none during the continuance of 
the present war, authorised the capture of our yes- 
sels bound to and from ports where British com- 
merce is not favorably received ; and as that na- 
tion is at war with most of the civilized world, 
the effect was (as he understood fvom those who 
had much better information on the subject than 
he could pretend to)to cut up at once, about three- 
fourths of our best and most prolitable com- 
merce. It was impossible that the mercantile or 
agricultural interests of the United States, which 
on the question of a right to the direct trade could 
never be separated, could submit to such imposi- 
tions. It was his opinion, that going upon the 
ground of a mere pecuniary calculation, a calcu- 
lation of profit and loss, it would be for our inter- 
est to go to wanto remove the orders in council, 
rather than submit to them, even during the term 
of their probable continuance. 

But there was another point of view in which 
_ the subject presented itself to. the committee, and 
that-was as regarded the honor of the country.— 
We were a young nation, and he hoped we cher- 
ished a little pride and spirit, as well as a great 
deal of justice and moderation. Our situation was 
not unlike that of a young man just entering iMmto 
life, and who, if he tamely submitted to one cool, 
deliberate, intentional indignity, might safeiy cal- 
culate to be kicked and cuffed for the whole ot 
the remainder of his life : or, if he should after- 
wards undertake to retrieve hig character, must do 
it atten times the expence which it would have 
cost him atfirst tosupportit. We should clearly 
understand and define those rights which as a na- 
tion we ought to support, and we should support 
them at every hazard. If there be any such thing 
as rights between nations, surely the people of the 
United States, occupying the half of a continent, 
have a right to navigate the seas, without being 
:nolested by the inhabitants of the littie island of 
Great Britain. 

It was under these views of the subject that the 
committee did not hesitate to give it as their opin- 
ion that we ought fo go fo war in oftfosition to the 
orders in council. But as to the extent of the war 
and the time whenit should be commenced, there 
would of course be some diversity of sentiment in 
the Hlouse, as there was, at first, in the commi'- 
lee. «3 
‘hat wecan contend with Great Britain openly 
and even handed on the element where she injures 
us, it would be folly to pretend. Were it even in 
our power to build a navy, which shouid be abie to 
cope wita hers, no man who has any regard for 
the happiness of the people of this country, would 








venture to advise such a measure. Ali the fame 





that the conrmittee: was ‘unatiifously of the opin- | 
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and glory which the British navy has acquired at_ 
sca, have been. dearly.paid for in the sufferi 

and misery of that ill-fated people at home—suf- 
ferings occasioned in a great measure by the ex- 
pence of that stupendous establishment. But 
without suck a navy the U. States could make a 


serious impression upon G. Britain, even at sea.— 


We coui:l have within six months after a declara- 
tion of war, hundreds of privateers in every part 
of the ocean. We could harrass, if net destroy, 
the vast and profitable commerce which she is 


-constanudy carring on to every part of this conti- 


nent. We could destroy her fisheries to the horth, 
we could depredate upon her commerce to tke 
West-India Islands which is passing by our doors ; 
we could annoy her trade along the coast of South 
America ; we could even carry the war to her 
own shores in Europe. But, Mr. P. said, there 
was another point where we could attack, and 
where she would feel our power still more sensi- 
bly.—Wecould deprive herof herextensi¥e prov- 
inces lying along our borders to the north. These 
provinces were notonly immensely valuable in 
themselves, but almost indispensable to the ex- 
istence of Great Britain, cut'off as she now is in 
a great measure from the rorth of Europe. He 
had been credibly informed that the exports from 
Quebec alone had amounted, during the last yeur 
to near six millions of dollars, and most of these 
too in articles of the first necessity—in ship tim- 
ber and in provisions for the support of her fleets 
andarmies. By carrying on such war gs he had 
described, at the public expence, on land, and by 
individual enterprise at sea, we should be able in 
a short time to remunerate ourselves tenfold for 
all the spoliations she had cemmitted on our com- 
merce. 

It was with a view to make preparations for 
such a war, that the committee had offered the 
resolutions on the table. Whether the means re- 
commended were adequate to the object, or 
whether they were best adapted to the end, it 
would be for the House, when they came to dis- ’ 
cuss them separately to determine. For himself 
Mr. P. said, and he presumed such were the f{eel- 
ings of all the members of the committee, he 
should have no objections to any modifications of 
them which might be agreeable to the House, so 
that the great object was still retained. If these 
resolutions, or any othersimilar to them in object, 
should pass ; it was then the intention of the com- 
mittee, as soon as the forces contemplated to be 
raised should be in any tolerable state of prepara- 
tion, to recommMend the employment of them for 
the purposes for which they shall have been rais« 
ed, unless G. Britain shall, inthe mean time, have 
done us justice. In short, it was the determina- 
tion of the committee fo recommend cfien and do. 
cided war—~a war as vigorous and effective as 
the resources of the country and the relative situas 
tion of ourselves and our cnemy would enable, us 
to prosecute. 

The committee, Mr. P. said, have not recom- 
mended this course of measures withouta full 
sense of the high responsibility which they have 
taken uponthemselves, They are aware that war 
even in its best and fairest form,is an evil deefily 
to be defirecated ; But it is sometimes, and on few 
occasions perhaps more than on this, a necessary 
evil. For myself, 1 confess I have approached the 
subject not only with extreme diffidence, but 
with awe: But | will never shrink from my duty 
because it is arduous or unpleasant; and I can 
most religiously declare that I never acted under 
stronger or clearer convictions ofyduty than J do, 
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how in recommending these preparatory meas- 
ures; or, than I shall ultimately in recommend- 
ing war, in case G. Britain shall not have rescind- 
ed her orders in council, and made some eatisfac- 
tory arrangements in respect to the impressment 
of our seamen. If there should be any gentiemen 


ia the House who were not satisfied that we ought | 


to go to war for our maritime rights, Mr. P. earn- 
estly entreated that they would not vote for the 
resolutions. Do not, said he, let us raise armies, 
unless we intend to employ them. If we do not 
mean tasepport the rights and honor of the coun- 
try, let us not drain it of its resources. 

Mr. P. said he was aware’that there were ma- 


“ny gentlemen in the House who were dissatisfied 


that the commitice had not gone further and re- 
commended an immediate declaration of war, or 
the adoption of some measure which would have 
instantly precipitated us into it. But he confessed 
such was not his opinion. He had no idea of 
plunging ourselves headlong into a war witha 
powerful nation, or even a respectable province, 
when we had not three regiments of men to spare 
for that service. He hoped that we should not be 
influenced by the howlings of newspapers, nor by 
a fear that the spirit of the Twelfth Congress 
wouid be questioned, to abandon the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense and Common discretion. 
He was sensible there were many good men out 
of Congress as well as many of his best friends in 
it, whose appetites were prepared for a war feast. 
He was not surprised at it, for he knew the provo- 
cation had been sufficiently great. But he hoped 
they would not insist on calling in the guests, at 
least, until the table should have been spread. 
When this was done, he pledged himself in be- 
half of the committee of Foreign Relations, that 
the gentlemen should not be disappointed of the 
entertainment for want of bidding ; and he believ- 
ed he might also pledge hirmseli for many of the 
members of the committee, that they would not be 
among the last to partake personally, not only in 
the fileasures, if any there should be, but in ail ¢he 
dangers of the revelry. 

Mr. P. said that this was the time and occasion 
on which, above all others, within his experience 
we should act in concert. 
of the great body of this House and of this nation 


was the same, and so far as he had been able to || 
| require some special provisions, such as to for- 


ascertain the sentiments of both, it was—there 
would be no difficulty in attaining it. But we 
myst yield something to the opinion, and to the 
feelings of each other. Instead of indulging in 
party reflections and recriminations in the House, 
he hoped that the whole of the House and of the 
Union would form but one party and consider a 
foreign nation as the other. 


~ Mr. P. said he had risen merely for the purpose | 
of explaining to the House the opinions and views | 


of the comniittee in relation to the resolutions now 
to be discussed, and he should be satisfied if he 
had been so fortunate as to succeed, 
nme 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
November 26, 1811. 

SIR,—The evasions of the non-importation act 
appear to have principally arisen from three quar- 
ters. 

1. Vessels have atrived from ports not belong- 
ing to Great Britain, with mercliandise of British 
g°owth or manufacture which has been entered as 


being of the growth or manufacture of other coun-. 


tries. This is believed to have been by far the 
most fruitful source of evasions, and appears to 
have been, as yet, confined to vessels coming with 
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| es, which, by the collection law, is given only to the 





colonia] produce from St. Bartholomew, and Span- 
ish ports. 

2. Coasting ves#éls, chiefly from the northern 
ports, have brought large quantities of plaister of 
Paris, commonly taken on board in the waters of 
Passamaquoddy bay; and it is suggested that 
they have also occasionally received there, or 
from vessels at sea, other species of British mer- 
chandise. 

3. Merchandise has been illegally imported by 
land from Canada, and as it is believed, princi- 





pally through the state of Vermont. 

The official and direct information received on | 
that subject is not very extensive. Verbal or pri- | 
vate communications have been made to me, more | 
in the shape of suggestions than founded on a pos- 
itive knowledge of the facts. Still that evasions 
have taken place in thé manner above stated is suf- 
ficiently established, But I am induced to believe, 
that with the exception of rum brought in from 
St. Bartholomew, and of plaister of Paris from 
New-Brunswick, the amount of merchandise ac- 
tually smuggled is not very considerable. LEx-| 
clusively of special instructions applicable to par- | 
ticular cases, and of the employment of cutters, | 
boats and men, the general measures adopted for 
checking and preventing those illegal attempts, 
were incorporated, and will be found in the two 
enclosed circulars. But some further provisions 
appear necessary ; and I beg leave to submit the 
following suggestions : 

I. With respect to the importation of British 
articles under coleur of their being the produce 
of other countries, two efficient modes may be a- 
dopted: 1, to admit no such articles after a cer- 
tain date, unless accompanied with a certificate of 
origin from the American consul, pr commercial 
agent, at the port of exportation; 2, to direct a 
summary mode, by sworn examiners, to decide, 
at the time of arrival, on the origin of the article, 
which decision shail be admitted as conclusive 
evidence in case of trial. 

II. In relation to coasting vessels, it is propos- 
ed-+1, that they should be obliged to enter and 
clear, though ostensibly bound to another port in 
the same oran adjacent state, making only the 
proper exceptions in favor of packets and of ves- 
vels employed solely within the ssme. 

IL. ‘The situation of Passarnaquoddy seems to 





bid altogether the importation of any foreign ar 
ticle from that port into any other port of the Uni- 
ed States, and not to suffer any vessels to go there 
without special permission from the president— 
Similar provisions may also be useful with respect | 
to St. Mary’s, in Georgia. ; 

IV. It is believed that the pervention of smug- 
eling from Canada depends more on the vigilance 
and activity of the collectors, and persons employ- 
ed by them, than on any additional legal provi- 
sion. It seems, however, necessary to extend 
generally toinspectors the power ofsearching hous- 


collectors, or persons acting under a special ap- 
pointment foreach case. It hasalso beensuggested 
that a permission to import salt from Canada would, 
in other respects,faciliate the execution of the law. 

V. It is not known that vessels laden with salt, 
and coming from Lisbon and other places, have 
brought any forbidden articles ; but the facility of 


concealment, the article being now duty free, and | 
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neither measured or 6xamimed, is obvious; and 
it suggests the propriety of directing that salt 
should be measured, or weighed, as if liable to duty 

‘There are some otherimproyements, of a mores 


ee 
general and perrnanent nature, to which the. 
tention of this department has been more forcib! 
called by the restrictive laws, and which I will 
also beg leave to suggest. 

The superintendance of the treasury over the 
collectors, for the purpose of producing uniform. 
ity in every respect, and of obtaining early infor- 
mation of delinquencies, unfaithfulness, or neglect 
would be much more prompt and efficient with 
the aid of some officers, who should, once of 
twice @ year, visit all the custom-houses, exame 
ine the books, the manner of ascertaining duties, 
and generally the conduct of the collectors, and 
report to the treasury. I believe four such offi- 
cers would be sufficient, and that, exclusively of 
other advantages, the delinquencies they would 
prevent would more-than pay their compensation, 
The importance of promptly ascertaining the want 
of vigilance of a single epilector, is at this tine 
obvious. ' 

The mode of appraising merchandise seized by 
collectors, and restored by order of a court, re- 
quires revision. Itis defined only in cases arising 
under the collection law, and inal! other is left al- 
together to the discretion of each separate dis- 
‘rict court. In all cases, it seems necessary and 
just that the invoices should be produced and the 
true value ascertained in the same manner as is 
provided for ascertaining duties ; that the duties 
should in every instance be secured ; and that the 
security given for the value appraised should be 
indisputable, and approved by the collector or dis- 
trict attorney. 

Another evil.of great magnitude arises from 
the want of a sufficient remedy in the case of ina- 
vility of the district judge to perform the duties 
of the office. The only provision in force isa 
transfer of suits to the circuit court, which, in 
states where that court is already overburthened 
with business is altomether inefficient. The enclo- 
sed letter marked (D.) will show the extent of 
the inconvenience in one of the districts. 

The northern frontierot the United States, from 
Lake Champlain te Lake Erie, includes seven 
districts, viz Champlain, Oswegatchie, Ssckets- 
Harbor, Oswego, Genesee, Niagara and Buffa- 
ioe Creek, all in the state of New-York. The 


‘distance from the city of New-York, where alone 


the district court is held,and that court having more 
business than any other in the United Statea, is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the execution of 
the revenue laws. In fact, a district court Is, 
in that respect, as necessary on that frontier as on 
the Atlantic coast. 
] have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, Sir, 
Your obed’t servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The Hon. Thomas Newton, chairman of the 


‘| committee of commerce and manufactures. 








Tournal of the Cimes. 


FIRE. 

On Friday last, about sun-set, a house in Lion- 
Street, owned by Judge Tayler, and occupied by 
Mr. Wigton, as a dwelling, and by Messrs. Van 
Kleek and Cande, as a druggist and grocery 
store, was discovered to be on fire in the roof. 
The buildings on each side were of wood—the 
wind was high—the water scarce—and all the 
engines ataconsiderable distance from the scene. 
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Appearances were of course very alarming ; be*| 


by the well-directed exertions of the fire--OMpa- 
nies and some of the citizens, the £-« was check- 
ed before it had extended aby farther than the 
roof where it comaenced: But by the ill-direct- 
ed exertiuns of others, much property was necd- 
tessly and foolishly destroyed. 


—_—_ 


Curious Lact for Naturalists —On the 15th 
inst. a Spaniel Dog, belonging to Mr. James Bar- 
clay, was taken out of a room in an uninhabited 
house in this city, where he had been confined 
by accident from the Ist of Nov. (42 days) with- 
out food or drmk! The dog was alive, tho’ too 
weak to stand; and he is now recovering from 
his debility. During his confinement, he had 
nearly destroyed a bed and bedding, the only fur- 
niture in the room. | 


Harmony is Strength—Unanimity is Power, 

We learn by the last mail, that all the resolutions re- 
ported by the Committee of Foreign Relations, exeepting 
the sixth, which is postponed, have been passed, not in- 
deed unanimously, but with an opposition of only from 8 
to 22 votes. ‘Ihe ‘resolutions ure, substantially, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘iret—to fill up the ranks of the present army. 

Second—to raise an additional regular force of 10,000 
men. 

Third—to accept services of 50,000 volunteers. 

Fourth—to authorize president co call out militia. 

Fifih—to repair and put in commission all the public 
vessels. 

Sicth—(not yet passed )—to allow merehantmen to arm. 


LATEST FROM LISBON, 


By the arrival at New-York of the ship Canton, 
Allen, in 29days from Lisbon, Portuguese papers 
to the 16th of November have been received. 
To the polite attention of a respectable merchant 
of this city, we are indebted for the following 
summary of the official and very interesting ac- 
count of General Hill’s action with the French ; 
which was published at Lisbon on the 16th No- 
vember. ‘This battle has been already the sub- 
ject of rumour, but was hardly credited. 

The following is the substance of Gen. Hill’s 
letter to Lord Wellington, datedat Meridan, Oct. 
530, 1811. 

The progress of our columns were not per- 
ceived by the enemy until they were very near ; 
at which time they were retreating from Arroyo 
de Molino, the road which leads to Meridan. 
The rear of their column, part of their cavalry 
and some of their baggage were still in the town. 
A brigade of their infantry had marched for Med- 
elin an bour before sunrise. The 71st and 92d 
regiments rushed into the city and forced them 
to evacuate atthe point of the bayonet. After 
the retreat of the enemy. Major General How- 
ard’s column continued to move to the left and 
our cavalry advancing to cut off the enemy’s 
cavalry from the infantry, making repeated 
charges and putting the enemy to the rout.— 
—The thirteenth Light Dragoons took posses- 
sion immediately of the enemies’ artillery: the 
2d regiment hussars and the 9th light dragoons 
made a most courageous charge ; the Jast com- 
manded by Capt. Gore and the whole by Major 
Bussche. 1 should however have previously 
mentioned that the British cavalry were delayed 
for some time, in consequence of the darkness 
of the night and badness of the roads ; the Span- 
ish cavalry commanded by the Count Villa Mur, 
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was the first that engaged with the enemy on | 


‘his occasion, till the British came up. The en- 
emy at this time were in full retreat, but the col- 
umn under Major Gen. Howard having gained 
the position which had been determined upon 
enclosed the enemy on every side, and left them 
no alternative but to surrender or disperse 
through the mountains. Preferring tb@ latter 
théy were closely pursued by the 28th andl 34th 
infantry regiments, whilst taey were surrounded 
by the 39th Portugues® regiment commanded 
by Col. Ashworth, wheencireied the mountain 
by the road to Truxilo, to turn the flank; and at 
the sarne time the infantry of Brig. Gen. Moril- 
io followed at some distance on the left with the 
same intention. ~The enemey’s trocps at this time 
were, as may be imagined, panic struck.. The 
cavalry flying, attempting to escape ; Gen. How- 
ard making prisoners at every pass ; but his men 
being few in number and much fatigued, he was 
obliged to halt in order to secure the enemy that 
had fallen into his hands; and leave the pursuit 
to the Spanish infantry under Gen. Morillo. 

Since writing the despatches, more prisoners 
havé been made; the number taken will un- 
doubtedly amount to 13 or 1400. Gen. Morilio 
has returned from pursuing the fugitives. He 
affirms that besides the killed, he found in the 
mountains 600 wounded. 

The French General Girard escaped in the di- 
rection of Serra, with about 2 or 300 men, many 
withoutarms. It is said that he and his adjutant 
are both wounded. [#. Post.], 


At a respectable meeting of the Merchants, 
Traders and other Inhabitants of the city of 
Albany, held at the Tontine Coffee-House, on 
Friday evening last, agreeably to public no- 
tice, to take into consideration the expedien- 
cy of memorializing the Legislature for a re- 
peal of the Insolvent Law of this State—Joun 
D. P. Douw, Esq. was appointed chairman, 
and Mr. Jonn Townsenp, secretary; wher 
the following Memorial having been read and 
duly considered, was unanimeusly adopted, 
and cemmittees appointed to circulate it in 
the several wards of this city for signature, 
and a committee of thirteen was appointed to 
correspond with the several counties in the 
northern and western parts of this state on this 
very interesting and highly important subject. 





To the honourable the Legislature of the etate of 
New-York,in Senate and Assembly convened— 
THE MEMORIAL 
Of the Subscribers, Merchants, Traders and 
other Inhabitants of the City of Albany, 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 


That your memoralists feel a deep convic- 
tion of the impolicy and pernicious operation 
of the present Insolvent Lawof this state —Ex- 


‘perience has taught them, that the benevolent 


motives which induced the hon. the legislature 
to pass its are entirely frustrated by the nume- 
rous frauds and perjuries which it daily produ- 
ces.—Your memoralists trust that they are not 
destitute of sensibility for honest and unfortu- 
nate debtors ; but they cannot be persuaded that 
it is necessary to afford fadilities to fraudulent 
practices, and to hold out strong temptations to 
the commission of perjury, in order to relieve 
upright debtors, whose misfortunes, or even im- 
prudence, have disabled them to satisfy the just 
demands of their creditors. Though sensible 














that mildness and humanity are the legitimate 


— ell 


features of wise and wholesome laws, yourgne- 
moralists are equally conscious, that mildness 
and humanity are not incompatible with the 
dictates of sound policy and impartial justice. 
They consider morality and good faith as the 
essential props of a free government, on which 
its honor and the welfare of the people rest — 
But, in the opinion of your memorialists, the 
law above mentioned, instead of restgaining im- 
‘moral propensities, encourages them, by its 
_lemptations to extravagant waste—concealiment 
of property—assignments under false pretences, 
&c. &e. and gives a fatal stab to all confidence 
in the ordinary dealings between the citizens of 
this state. 

Your memoriaiists are unwilling to detain the 
hon. the legislature with a minute detail of the 
various mischieis resulting from th@joperation 
of the said law, and therefore beg leave to state 
in gcneral— 

Ist. That it violates the letter and spirit of all 
antecedent contracts, by enabling debtors to ob- 
tein absolute discharges without the consent of 
any of their creditors, notwithstanding such 
debtors may, the next day after their discharge, 
ucquire property exceeding in value the whole 
amount of their debts. 

2dly. That it destroys every inducement on 

‘the part of the debtors, by making their dis- 
charges obtainable without the consent of any 
of their creditors, to a seasonable surrender of 
their property, in order to produce an augment- 
ed dividend. 
» 3dly. That it invites debtors, in contempla- 
tion of their insolvency, to seek a residence re- 
mote from the great body of their creditors, 
and thereby deter the creditors, by reason of 
their distance from the place of application for 
the debtor’s discharge, from undertaking the 
almost hopeless task of opposing it. And in 
every such case, no ordinary creditor can resist 
efficiently the application of any insolvent with- 
out incurting an expensg nearly equalie the 
ainount of his demand. 

4thly. That it impliedly sanctions unjust pre- 
ferences of relatives and favorite creditors, in, 
contemplation of insolvency, to the total exclu- 
sion of all others ; while it places the debtor who 
gives such preference, beyond the reach of the 
excluded creditors. And, 

5thly. That it enables the citizens of other states 
who owe debts here, to obtain discharges there- 
from, while debts they. owe in another state re- 
main in full force. 


Your memorialists look up to your hon. body 
as the guardians of the just and equal rights of 
the citizens of this state ancl of their welfare, and 
therefore humbly hope, that your hoa. body will 
stop the growing evil by ap immediate repeal of 
the law in question—under a firm assurance, that 
you will thereby encourage indusiry—restore 
the stability of credit and mutual confidence, and 
check the deterioration of moral principle in so- 
ciety, . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“© 1 Subsecriber,? who hasbeen at the trouble to send 
me a poetical “ description of a poor sick man,” in manu- 
script, under the signature of “ Oscar,” declaring it to 
be “ orn1GiNAL,” has made very wretched work in Pye 
ing his lines frony Caasne’s excellent poem effin ed 
he Village. By he help of bad arthograplv, worse punc- 
vaation, and an injudicious alteration of half a dozen 
words, this ingenious correspondent has indecd given his 
selection an appearance of erigindlity. 

Several communications are omitted for want of toom— 
and a long insolyent-list is crowded out by the Memorial, 
which we r at a late hour, 
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Che Balanee, 





Wreath. 


{T am not am admirer of Parodies and servile imitations 


** Once on a time,” however, I commenced a parody of 
Gray’s celebrated Elegy ; but before I bad proceeded 
far, I found I could not consistently compel the original 
to bend to my purpose: I therefore abandoned the at- 


tempt, aiter finishing the’few verses which follow. 
Edit. Bal.j 


ELEGY, 
Written in a deserted Printing-Offce. 


The curfew* tolls the knell of parting day, 

* The post-boy gallops briskly o’er the tea, 

The pressman homeward plods his weary way, 
And lea is place to darkness, and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering twilight on the sight, 
And all the room a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the wasp humsifrom the ceiling’s height, 
And crickets chirrup from their distant holes ; 


Save that from yonder nest, beneath the floor, 
The nibbling mouse does all alone complain 

That she, amid her hard-earned, scanty store, 
Can find, for all her labour, little gain. 


Beneath those rugged stands,+ that gailey’st shade, 
Where lies the dust in many a little heap, 

Fach in its narrow cell neglected laid, 
The old progenitors of libdels+ sleep. 


The brawling speech from demagogue forlorn, 
The poet spinning verses from his head, 

"The news-man’s * bloody-news,” the post-boy’s horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the midnight lamp shall burn, 
Or busy scribbler ply his evening care ; 

No devilf run to Wait the proof’s return, 
Nor pree attendance round an author’s chair. 


Oft did Delusion to their prowess yield; 

Their labours oft the shield of vice have broke 3 
In mighty columns, bow they took the field ! 

How bow’d the knave beneath their sturdy stroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their humble works, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor graudeur hear with a dis«lainful smile, 


The short and simple annals of the poor. 
>. + . - 


* The Albany curfew is the 8 o’clock bell. 
+ Technical terms in the art of printing. 


. , } 
+ Progenitors of libels”’—The types of a newspaper 
® prirting-oflice, could not, perhaps, be more correctly 


named. 


§ A well-known term applied to the youngest apprentice | 


ina printing-office. 
= 
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{From the Aurora. | 
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_ THE AMERICAN ARTS. 

The misfortunes or the follies of European 
fiations, it has been observed, hive contributed 
much to the good fortune and prosperity ef Amer- 
ica. There is truth in the observation—but we 
must We as careful in guarding against false con- 
clusions drawn from acknowledgeggaeetts as a- 
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fitheir first boat. 


gainst falsehood itself :—A yery common infer- 
ence drawn from the aeknowledged consequence 


must be temporary—but this isnet true ; because 
the good already devived mist continue, if we 
have only the wisdom to protectit. Another 
conclusion that is insinuated rather than asserted, 
is, thatuwe owe every thing to Europe; that we 
cannot do without Europe ; in short, thatwe must 
be dependent on Europe for ali the productions of 
art and genius. ‘Thos@#who thus deceive them- 
selves, cannot ceceive country. ‘The state of 


United States, give evidence of a ripeness and in- 
genuily in every branch ofhuman /ursuii, which 
reguires only the encowragement and protection of 
Providence and offictent laws, to filace our arts and 
|) sciences ufion equal ground with any nation of mod- 
ern times. 

The recent establishment of a steam boat on 
the western waters, carries in itself consequen- 
ces much more important and exclusive, than 
the canal of Languedock to France, or perhaps 
the celebrated dykes of Holland. 

The friends to American improvements, Must 
take pleasure in knowing that this steam boat in 
all its parts, engine, boiler, and machinery, has 
Ibeen constructed at Pittsburg. ‘The western 
| country is indebted to the enterprise of two of our 
| cwn citizens, Messrs. Livingston and Fulton, for 
| this important improvement in the navigation oi 
{the Mississippi. To build this boat a subscrip- 
tion was proposed at New-York and Pittsburg, 
where, after much exertion, so little confidence 
; was placed in steam bouis on untried waters, that 
not more than one third of the capital required 











! 

| could be raised ; such tardiness would damp men 
| who were not resolute to surmount all difficu!- 
‘ties, the patentees themsclves advanced the re- 
mainder, and the work has been completed in a 
most masterly manner, under the agency of Mr 
| Roosevelt, aided by Mr Stowdinger, engineer in 
‘| chief to the Hudson’s river, steam boats; asa 
| proof of her perfection, this beautiful vessel, 148 
feetin length, 30 feet beam, has been tried with 
140 tons of merchandise on board, and advanced 
|} at the rate of 3 miles af hour against a current cf 

>] 

many hundred spectators. 
New Orleans, destined to trade between that city 
and Natches ; and there is littie doubt that with 
care and perseverance, all the difficulties which 
were apprehended from snags, sawyers, and plan- 
ters, will be overcome, and the company amply 
remunerated. 

Let us now for a moment contemplate this new 
science; this immense leap forward in the use- 
fularts; only five years ago it was considered im- 
practicable io make a useful sieam boat, and Liv- 
| ingston and Fulton were universally ridiculed for 
the aittempt—now there are on Hudson’s river. 








Between New-York and Albany, 
Between N, York and New Brunswick, 
On the Dejaware, 

On Lake*Chbamplain, 

On the Mississippi, 

Building on the St. Lawrence, 

On Hudson’s River as a ferry doat, 


Building for ferry boats from New-York to 
9 


J e° city, ~ 
Total, 18 


; This is more than two steam boats a yeer, 
since 1807, when Livingston and Fulton built 











of the misfortunes of Europe, is, that the effects 


ihe arts, and the progress of manulactures in the | 
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h In every situation where the 
ave wtablished, their benef ts are sensibly felt and 
acknowlessed. And uow it may be asked, what 


would the Unites States take to be deprived of 
this new art! Could lve sillions of dollars com- 


_pensate these states for the etemal privation of 
only this one American invention? Let whe noliae 
ical economist answer this question. Haye then, 
two enterprising individuals given to our country’ 
an invenuon, in its effects worth 100 millions of 
dollars ? Have we learnt to respect the useful arts 
and the incalculable blessings they betow ? 


— 


[ #rom a London Papier. | 


LOVE AND BOTANY BAY. 
It may be rereembered, thata short time since: 


| an account, appeared of a romantic attachment, 


which was SO violent as to induce a young lady to 
follow a convict to Botany Bay. It has been re- 
ported that she was actually accompunying her 
lover but this was not the case. The circum- 
stance is of a very extraordinary nature. —The he- 
roine of the story, who is respectable and accom- 
plished, had conceived an affection for the youth, 
which was not returned until all the resources by 
which a disssipated life had been supported were 
drained. The young man having experienced 
the ills which vice inflicts, was resolved to com- 
mence a life of virtue, but so strongly had his for- 
mer habits operated upon him, that the first step 
he took to reformation was one by which his char- 
acter was lost forever. Being in want of the 
means of establishing himself and his: beloved in 
a comfortable situation, he had the rashness to 
commit a forgery. The sentence of death which 
had been passed upon him, was commuted to 
that of transportation, but the fove of the young 
lady was rather increased by the disgrace, pro- | 
ceeding, no doubt, from the consideration that 
she was the cause of4he calamity. Her parents 
and friends exerted all their mfluence to check 
her ardour, but in vain, and they were compel- 
led, by her threats of suicide, to let her follow 





her lover. She is about 24 years of age, and 


’ — : |) possesses ag ‘rson » her cyes “cl i $- 
124, on the 29th of October, in the presence of {| PO*SEsSE* 8 fsood person » her cyes fixed and res 


She left Pittsburg tor | 


olute, and beara capzbility in them which felicity 
might have raised into beauty. The young man 
is broad and stout, and has nothing in bis appear- 
ance Or manners in any way extraordinary. 





| 
| Curious Robbery.—A few days ago the house 
} 


of a widow woman, at Coulton Coramon near 
| Whitkirk, was entered in the dey, while she and 
| all the family were in the fieid cutting beans, and 
robbed to the amount of 8/. in notes, and 7s. 6d, 
‘in silver —On her return home, end discovering 
‘the theft, she proclaimed aloud through the vil- 
lage her intention of applying to a neirhbouring 
‘caster or conjurer, in order to mark the offend- 
‘er in the cheek withthe figure of the devil. The 
terrified wretch, dreading the effects of a dish of 
infernal pickles, returned all the potes, and 6s. of 
the silver, in the night, and placed it on a shert 








post before the door, where the poor woman found 
it in the morning, to her reat satisfaction. 
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